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AN ENTERPRISING MS. HUNTER. 


Tue old manufacturing town of Lengenfeld in 
Saxony was one of the first communities that 
accepted the doctrines of Luther, and following the 
impulse which was then given to education, brought 
up the future generations with intellectual culture 
joined to strict piety. Here it was that the great 


philologist Tischendorf was born in 1815. His 
father was a surgeon of ability ; whilst his mother, 
wholly devoted to her duties, knew no higher 
pleasure than to train her children in the fear of 
God. Leaving in the schools of his native place 


an honourable name, he completed his course of 
study at the university of Leipsic, where, at the 
age of twenty-one, he took the first rank among his 
fellow-students. At the request of his masters, and 
as an adieu to his alma mater, he wrote a Latin 
dissertation on the Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Henceforward poor, obliged to find his own living, 
and eat ‘the bread dipped in tears,’ as Goethe 
describes it, he was to fill the very humble duties 
of an usher in a school at Gross-Stadtelm. 

Yet, in the intervals of work, his mind could 
revel in the joys which are a support under every 
trial, and he expressed his thoughts in a work 
entitled The Young Mystic, which, however open 
to criticism in point of doctrine, reveals an elevated 
mind, a heart turned in the right direction, and 
much deep analysis. Other literary efforts followed ; 
astudy on The Flagellants of the Middle Ages, and 
critical notices of the text of the New Testament ; 
but by degrees the one idea of his life dawned 
upon him, and became the only object of all his 
efforts : this was to revise the New Testament after 
the most ancient manuscripts, regularly classed 
and historically appreciated. The Greek text still 
offered many difficulties to the learned, in spite 
of the labour that had been bestowed upon it by 
Bentley and others. In 1831, Karl Lachman had 
entered upon the arduous task, and published a 
small part of the work ; but there were so many 
journeys to take, so many manuscripts to consult, 
that he hesitated to pursue his work ; and in 1842, 
Tischendorf determined to take it up. He was 


young, and would probably have a lifetime to con- 
secrate to it, and enthusiasm was not wanting. The 
sinews of war alone were not forthcoming. After 
pleading his cause for some time at the Saxon 
court, he obtained a grant of two hundred thalers 
—about thirty pounds. It was not much, but it 
mattered not to him; he could live on bread and 
water, sleep on a hard bed, and travel staff in hand, 
as an apostle of science. 

Two years were spent in visiting the libraries 
of Germany ; and as the result of his labours, he 
published the first edition of the New Testament, 
and requested additional funds, to pursue his 
researches in other countries. The work made a 
great sensation among the theologians and philol- 
ogists of his own country. ‘It is a long time, said 
Professor Schulz, ‘ since any offering to science has 
rejoiced my heart like that of this young and 
almost unknown man in this field of criticism and 
evangelical interpretation, which I have always 
cultivated with the greatest delight.” Such words 
were an ample recompense ; and having heard of 
some manuscripts in the Royal Library in Paris, 
which promised fame to any one who could decipher 
them, he started with his last ten pounds. The 
literary men of Germany, hearing of his new enter- 
prise, very honourably collected a sum of money, 
and transmitted it to him. The librarian, M. Hase, 
opened his treasures before him, and gave him 
every assistance. The palimpsest of St Ephraim, 
reputed illegible, was soon deciphered ; the manu- 
scripts of Philo, the Jew, were collated with care, 
and many precious corrections enriched his note- 
book. It was at this time that M. Firmin Didot, 
the publisher, engaged him to prepare an edition 
of the Greek and Latin Testament in connection 
with the Abbé Jager. This caused his rivals to 
accuse him of deserting the Protestant faith ; but 
foreseeing the struggles of future years, he wished 
that Christians of all communions should be asso- 
ciated in the study of the Holy Scriptures, ‘Is it 
not my duty to engage all manly and religious 
minds in fresh meditations, which will lead them 
ever nearer to the true light?’ said he to his 
opponents. 
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It is not necessary to follow the immense labour 
to which this journey to Paris was the prelude. 
He visited the libraries of Utrecht, London, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Florence, and Venice, reaching 
Rome in 1846. His great object here was to obtain 
a sight of the Vatican Manuscript, so carefully kept 
under a triple key. He brought the best introduc- 
tions to the cardinals and to the pope himself ; but 
the task was not an easy one. Thus he tells his 


story : 

‘The ambassadors of France and M. Platner 
applied to the Cardinal Lambruschini for the per- 
mission ; but after a few days he replied in the 
negative, saying that the refusal came from the 
pope himself. Every day I went to the Vatican ; 
the two librarians, having received testimonials in 
my favour, shewed me the greatest attention, even 
so far as to let me look at the outside of this 
precious manuscript Bible. Soon after an order 
came from M. Lambruschini that I should have 
access to all the manuscripts excepting this. At 
length I obtained an audience of Gregory XVL., 
with the express condition that I should not speak 
of the manuscript Bible. The pope received me 
in his private room, standing, and remained so 
during the whole audience, which lasted three- 

uarters of an hour. I presented him with my 

ew Testament, explaining the object of my work, 
which was to facilitate the study of the primitive 
text of the apostles. He read several passages, and 
approved my principles of criticism, At those 
words in my dedication where I expressed the 
hope of bringing to the light the most ancient 
copies of the sacred word, now buried in famous 
libraries, he shewed his admiration of my inten- 
tion, spoke of my youth, the immensity of the 
undertaking, and asked how far I had alread 
my I replied that in France, Holland, 
land, and Switzerland, I had obtained all I 
wished, but that the Roman manuscripts were still 
required. He immediately replied: “ Mine are all 
at your service.” I was obliged now to tell him 
the truth, that M. Lambruschini had said the thing 
was impossible. He evidently knew nothing of it, 
but explained that as it was Easter, and many 
impertinent strangers were in Rome, it might only 
be a temporary arrangement. I told him in the 
warmest terms how great my gratitude would be 
if His Holiness would personally interfere in my 
favour, and it appeared that he intended to do so. 
Our interview terminated, and the pope that very 
day visited his lib to inquire dau me. The 
following morning, the librarian told me all the 
circumstances; and though the prohibition of 
Lambruschini could not be entirely overruled, 
they were permitted to place the precious manu- 
script in my hands for three successive hours on 
two days, during which time I could examine 
various passages, and take a fac-simile, the first 
which has seen the light.’ 

After M. Tischendorf had thus forced the doors 
of the Vatican Library, he was not to be — 
yy others even more firmly closed. The monks of 

ount Sinai were made to shake off their indolence 
and give up their treasures; and in the spring 
of 1844, Tischendorf embarked at Leghorn for 
Egypt and Palestine. But by what secret could 
this savant without fortune prosecute such works? 
The fact was, that the German public were 


‘similes, but they had to be torn from an atmo- 


riches of the East, from the convents of Cairo to 
those of Sinai, there arose a kind of emulation 
among his patrons. The king of Saxony was at 
the head, whilst bankers of Frankfort and Geneva 
willingly offered their contributions; even the 
venerable David Schulz was not the last. Of this 
friend, Tischendorf says: ‘I never had but one 
letter from Schulz that found fault with me; it 
was when I returned him the money he sent me.’ 

He made a long sojourn at Cairo. Of the two 
libraries, one had been closed, or rather walled 
uP, for many years; he opened these catacombs, 
where such literary relics of inestimable price 
were buried. How many precious pages also slept 
useless and despised among the Coptic monks and 
Georgian Cenobites, in the convents of Jerusalem, 
in the cloisters of Sinai, in the monastery of St 
Saba! In such places, it was not only necessary 
to turn over the leaves, transcribe and take fac- 


sphere of decay, and transplanted in a living 
soil. The harvest was ample: manuscripts of the 
middle ages, of the Byzantine period, of the fourth 
century, of the best days of the Greek Church, 
came to hand. What a joy to class them, and 
ive them distinguishing names! He returned to 
urope, bringing some for the king of Saxony, 
others for the library at Leipsic. They furnished 
materials for an army of critics and theologians ; 
and opened a wide field for the discussions of 
Mommsen, Ritschl, and Schwegler. These, again, 
required fresh researches ; and the years 1849 and 
1850 saw Tischendorf at work in Paris, England, 
Switzerland, and once more in the East. 

The reputation which his name and works had 
excited in Jerusalem drew the attention of Russia 
to him, The Russians have always had their eyes 
turned to the Holy City, with a longing desire for 
its possession. The year after the fall of Sebas- 
topol, when the works of were to succeed 
those of war, the head of the Russian legation at 
the court of Dresden proposed to Tischendorf that 
he should make a third expedition to Palestine, in 
the name and at the expense of the Czar Alexander 
II. He and his empress threw themselves into the 
scheme with a kind of patriotic and religious 
enthusiasm ; they wished to establish the authen- 
ticity of the texts on which the faith of the early 
Christians rested. The orthodox church, as they 
loved to think, was called to be the guardian of 
the primitive faith, and at some future day to 
reconstitute the unity of the Christian world. In 
spite of the opposition of some fanatics, who were 
p sander to see a Protestant associated with them 
in any religious work, the arrangements were 
soon Mere = In 1859, Tischendorf set off for 
Egypt. What a contrast to his visit filteen years 
previously ! Then, in the streets of Cairo, there 
were no means of transport but by camels and 
asses ; now, smart drawn by splendid 
horses, and coachmen in livery, were to be seen 
everywhere. Instead of four days’ voyage in a 
poor Nile boat from Alexandria to Cairo, the 
railway took him in five hours. ‘ But,’ he writes, 
‘I could not enjoy the city or take any excursion, 
so impatient was I to see Sinai once more. Sinai, 
with its cloisters, which I had visited twice before, 
made me asign, and called me to it.” The caravan 
of Bedouins was soon engaged ; and in due time the 
majestic peaks of granite stood out against the 


becoming greatly interested in him, and when the 
heard thut he intended exploring’ the 


clear blue sky—the mountain alike honoured by 
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the Jew, the Christian, and the Mussulman, as the 

t chosen for the revelation of the Law. A kind 
of fortress, built in the rents of the rock, is the 
cloister of St Catharine ; at a signal from beneath, 
a door opens thirty feet from the ground, and a 
basket is let down, by which travellers must 
ascend. An exception was, however, made this 
time for Tischendorf, according to the wish of the 
Ottoman government ; and the prior met him at 
a gate reserved for visitors of rank, whilst his 
dragoman and baggage were hoisted up in the 
usual manner. 

The three libraries of the convent excited his 
enthusiasm ; a sort of presentiment occupied his 
mind, and he felt sure that this journey would 
lead to some remarkable discovery. During his 
first visit, he had laid his hand on a basket of old 
papers and parchments, eaten away by damp, 
among which were many fragments of a manuscript 
Bible, which he ised as one of the oldest 
specimens of Christian literature. He secured one 
of these fragments, and deposited it in the library 
of Leipsic ; as to the others, he had no money to 
purchase, nor time to transcribe them; to his 
regret, he was obliged to leave them behind him, 
recommending them to the monks’ care. When, 
after nine years, he returned, they had all dis- 
appeared, and he could gather nothing respecting 
sm from the inmates of the convent. On this 
occasion, he made fresh researches without result ; 
but when the time of his departure was fixed, one 
of the monks asked him into his cell, and spoke of 
his labours in the Greek text of the Bible. ‘And 
I, said the monk, ‘ possess a Bible of the Septua- 
gint. Going into a corner of his room, he 
unwrap’ from a black cloth the precious relic 
which Tischendorf had seen in 1844. He gazed 
on it with rapture, asked permission to take it to 
his room, and, with unspeakable delight, found 
that it contained twenty-two books of the Old 
Testament, an entire New Testament, ‘The Epistle 
of Barnabas,’ and the first part of the ‘ Pastor of 
Hermas. The first part of the Epistle had only 
hitherto been known by a very defective Latin 
translation, although the church of the second and 
third centuries always ranked it with the Epistles 
of St Paul; and as for ‘The Pastor, the few 
manuscripts which remained of it were of a much 
more recent date, in which but little confidence 
was felt. 

Here was a discovery; but knowing by experi- 
ence how little dis the monks were to part 
with their manuscripts, he could only ask for per- 
mission to copy it. And yet the caligrapher of 
Alexandria had evidently been more than a year 
in transcribing this volume, during the fourth 
century. To understand its value, it may be 
desirable to say, that the end of all philological 
study, applied to theology, is to pumse from the 
sacred text accidental or intentional interpolations, 
which the hand of the transcribers had added in 
the course of ages. The best guides had hitherto 
been three manuscripts of the fourth and fifth 
centuries—the one at the Vatican ; one in London, 
known under the title of the Alexandrine ; and 
one in Paris, the palimpsest of St Ephraim. None 
of these is complete ; certain gospels or epistles 
are wanting ; and therefore the value of a Greek 
text of the same date as that of the Vatican, and 
complete in every part, may be estimated—the 
only one which, from the to the fifteenth 


century, has escaped the ravages of time. Unfor- 
tunately, the prior of the convent had just left for 
Cairo, and his permission was necessary in order 
to ay | out Tischendorf’s desire, which was, to 
carry the volume to Cairo, and there en 
copyists to work as quickly as possible, that he 
might take the inestimable treasure to Jerusalem, 
where he was shortly to meet the Grand Duke 
Constantine. His caravan was ordered, and he 
started without a moment’s delay, arriving at Cairo 
in a week. The prior agreed to the loan. A 
Bedouin, trusted by the monks, was sent back 
with the promise of a good recompense if he would 
bring the volume safely and in a short time. The 
incredible time of nine days sufficed to cross the 
desert twice. The copyists were e ; M. 
Tischendorf took his part—he directed them, 
solved their difficulties, and replied to their ques- 
tions ; and for more than two months this lover 
of science was nailed to his chair in the Hotel 
des Pyramides. Vainly did the spring breezes 
play against his window, and the thousand scenes 
of this great caravansera of nations demand his 
attention ; he saw nothing but the letters traced 
by pious hands fifteen hundred years before, and 
listened only to the inward voice which whispered : 
‘Be not weary ; another line, another page. Chris- 
tian science expects this offering from you, the 
oldest copy of the book of news.’ Such was 
the souvenir that the Grand Duke was to 

of his journey to the East; he could shew the 
much wished-for jewel, the 1 of the Eastern 
Church, the Codex Sinaiticus. Rome, Paris, London, 
each ssed a relic of past ages ; St Petersburg 
would now have its own, and the most precious of 
the three. 

He reached Jerusalem in time to enter the Holy 
City with the Grand Duke and Duchess, to whom 
was accorded a reception such as had never been 
—— to a Christian prince since the days of the 

rusades. 

Those readers who wish to see the account 
thereof must refer to M. Tischendorf’s own work, 
Aus dem heiligen Lande. There is only space in 
this paper to say that, still in pursuit of his 
beloved manuscripts, he went from convent to 
convent at Beyrout, Latakia, Smyrna, and Patmos, 
making fresh discoveries; and that the precious 
Codex Sinaiticus was carried to St Petersburg, to 
be reproduced in fac-simile under the auspices of 
the Russian government. 


THE TRICHIN&Z 


Amone the many wonders which the microscope 
has unfolded to us, not the least is the class of 
nematoid worms, or worms that have the appear- 
ance of a morsel of thread. This class, though 
almost the lowest in the scale of existence, is 
richer in different varieties than all the four 
classes of vertebrate animals taken together. They 
live wherever any creature can live—in the sea, 
in rivers, in the earth, in plants, in flowers and 
fruits, and in almost all known animals. The 
trichina is the last species that has been discovered 
in this numerous family ; from time to time it has 
given rise to singular discoveries, and the revela- 
tions respecting it have surprised and alarmed the 


public mind, 
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last century that Spallanzani made known the 
strange properties of many of these little beings in 
a well-known essay On Animals that can die and 
rise again to Life at Will; and Needham dis- 
covered them in mildewed wheat. The inexpli- 
cable presence of many thousands in a grain of 
wheat, and their restoration to animation after 
eight years of desiccation, made naturalists wonder, 
and even doubt whether they belonged to the 
animal world. Buffon rested upon it an argument 
in favour of his theory of the activity of organic 
molecules, according to which, many animals 
would be nothing more than machines, Other 
kinds visible to the naked eye attracted no less 
attention in former days. Plutarch tells us that, 
on the borders of the Red Sea, the inhabitants are 
exposed to an extraordinary kind of illness : little 
serpents issue from their bodies, eating their arms 
and legs; when they are touched, they re-enter the 
flesh, bury themselves in the muscles, and cause 
horrible suffering. Some learned men failed not 
to see in these words an explanation of the fiery 
serpents which plagued the Israelites. We now 
know that these were the nematoid worms, which 
are called the wireworm of Medina, common in 
Arabia, India, and Central Africa. The celebrated 
traveller Bruce learned the existence of these 
parasites by sad personal experience, producing a 
derangement of the system, from which he was 
more than a year in recovering. 

Each species of nematoid worm has its own 
particular home, out of which it necessarily 
perishes. Thus, those found in wheat and vinegar 
cannot live in an animal. The influence of climate 
also affects them, like most other animals, as well 
as plants. The worm of Medina cannot exist out 
of the tropics; nor is one which lodges in the 
orbit of the eye found anywhere but on the western 
coast of Africa; and in many cases they are con- 
fined to certain organs. There are, however, some 
exceptions, as in the case of the ascaris and the 
trichina; the former, which is the largest and most 
redoubtable of the nematoids, attacks the horse, 
the ox, the wolf, and, more than all, the dog ; and 
sometimes, though very rarely, man himself is its 
victim. The trichina is very similar to the ascaris ; 
first seen in man, it was afterwards discovered in 
the pig and the badger, and still later, in the rabbit, 
the rat, the mouse, the cat, and the puppy. It is 
more than thirty years ago since Professor Owen 
revealed it to the public ; the most minute obser- 
vations gave no idea as to its origin; in a few 
years, many observations had been made upon it 
in Germany, Denmark, and America, but without 
dissipating the obscurity as to the cause of its 
presence in the muscles. It was observed that 


mortal illness, which was taken for acute rheuma- 
tism or dangerous fever. At length it became 
epidemic, so that the people were alarmed, and 
attention was universally directed to it ; its very 


when there, it produced a serious, sometimes | P®* 


minute proportions having no doubt hidden it for 
ages from observation. 


For many years the way in which these parasites 
were propagated was a mystery. Two theories 
were broached—the one regarding them as heredi- 
tary, oe from father to child; the other, 
which has still some defenders, maintaining the 
belief in spontaneous generation, produced by the 
food which was eaten, or internal humours modified 
by heat. The first true system was reached in 
1855, by Dr Davaine, when examining the worms 
in mildewed wheat. When the grain is ripe, the 
worm is in an immature state, it is in fact a larva, 

ing the power of resisting death for years 
in a dry state, and capable of renewing its latent 
life when placed in suitable circumstances. Each 
= contains from eight to ten thousand of these 
w, so that their extreme minuteness may be 
imagined. When the period of wheat-sowing com- 
mences, these diseased grains fall into the ground 
beside the healthy ones. The latter germinate, and 
push forth their slender green shoot ; whilst from 
the former the nematoids, feeling the humidity of 
the soil, issue forth. Recovering life and move- 
ment, they pierce their enveloping crust, and, 
guided by instinct, seek the newly grown stems of 
wheat, introducing themselves into the closely 
rolled leaves, and wait for the formation of the 
ear. In its soft scales vy | hide, growing with it 
above ground ; and when the hot weather arrives, 
the guest has reached adolescence, and completes 
its work in this life by laying innumerable epee, 
and dying. These eggs in their turn are hatched 
and formed into larve before the corn is cut ; and 
these, in their dried-up state, await the necessary 
conditions for their renewed vitality, which may 
arrive in months, or even in years. 

The knowledge of these facts received an imme- 
diate application to the strangest of these ga 
sites, the worm of Medina. It is viviparous. When 
ready to deposit its embryos, it issues from the 
skin of man where it has been lying, lays its young 
on the ground, and dies. The young ing into. 
the larva state, possess the faculty of living out of 
the body, and remain either in water or damp 
ground. When they chance to come in contact 
with the human foot, they introduce themselves 
into the minute canals which carry off the per- 
spiration, and open out the surface of the epidermis. 
It finds no difliculty in thus gaining an entrance, 
since the skin of man possesses from sixty to four 
hundred of these canals to the square yard. In its 
new home, the larva develops and increases during 
many months, or even years. But when left in 
the ground, its life would be very short, and the 
transmission of its species almost impossible, if it 
did not possess some special powers, like the worm 
in mildewed wheat. Its apparent return to life 
has been repeatedly proved, ‘The larva completely 
dried up has been vivitied by humidity, a property 
which it no doubt retains for many years. Dr 
Maruchi, who was the surgeon to a military force 
sent by Mehemet Ali to Kordofan, thus speaks of 
it: ‘1 hoped to make some observations on the 
Medina worm among our soldiers, but two years 
sed without its manifesting itself in any way. 
At the end of that time, after an extraordinary fall 
of rain, it appeared so numerously that a quarter 
of our troops were attacked by it—I myself un- 
happily in twenty-eight different places.’ This 
epidemic, then unexplained, is now easy of solu- 
tion; for the larvwz to intreduce itself into man, 
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tropical heat, which gives it a certain energy, 
perhaps maturity, which it cannot find in our 
temperate regions. 

During more than twenty years, the trichine 
were found exclusively in the muscles of animals, 
and always in innumerable quantities. They were 
enclosed in a kind of cyst, so that it seemed 
impossible to say by what way they had been 
introduced, or how they could escape. Later dis- 
coveries have shewn that in the first or larva 
period they are always in the muscles; in_ the 
second or adult period, in the intestines. How, 
then, do they from one to the other? In 1859, 
two learned Germans, Leuckart and Virchow, set 
themselves the task of elucidating this question. 
Their discoveries made plain the following facts : 
the trichinz, so long as they remain in their cyst 
or enclosure, never increase or issue from the 
muscles ; but if the animal in which they are be 
eaten by another, as a dog or cat eating a mouse, 
in a few hours the flesh is dissolved by digestion, 
and the larva being set free, obtains its proper 
home for development. On the third or fourth 
day it attains its full growth, lays its embryos 
in the mucus, and these, in their turn, _ 
through the tissues to reach the muscles. ese 
minute beings need no assistance, like many 
worms, to attain their object; their extremely 
diminutive size suffices for them to travel and 
insinuate themselves into the layers of organic 
tissues. Each having reached its destination, it 

ws in size for about twenty days. The cyst is 

ormed round it, completely enclosing it. Here it 
remains in a latent state of life, like the chrysalis 
in its cocoon, during many years—according to 
some observations, eight years—and at length 

rishes, should nothing arise to draw it from its 
iving prison, 

There are certain conditions necessary to its 
development: should it be eaten by a reptile, a 
fish, or an insect, the larva does not find the heat 
which must draw it from its death-like trance, and 
it passes through the digestive canal without altera- 
tion. If a bird swallow it, the embryo awakes 
from its inertia ; but its young can find no muscular 
fibre suitable for its habitation. The mammiferous 
animal alone supplies the necessary habitat, and 
this, again, must be of the right kind or age: the 
adult or old dog has muscles of too tough a nature 
for the embryos to penetrate ; whilst in the puppy 
there is every facility for its development: the fox 
is like the dog, preserved from the trichine. Thus 
the occasions for its transmission from one animal 
to another would be very rare if the larva had as 
short a life as its mother; infallibly the species 
would soon disappear; but the cyst protects it 
from many enemies. It resists the coldness of 
death, and remains in the corpse ; it bears a frost 
of sixteen degrees below zero, as well as the putre- 
faction of the flesh which envelops it. Acid, 
alkaline, and saline substances, which kill it in 
the adult state, have no effect upon it; and it 
becomes the food of animals who are great flesh- 
eaters, such as the pig, the rat, the mouse, and the 
cat. 


The morbid phenomena occasioned by the tri- 
chine are proportioned to the cycle it passes 
through. Its presence in the digestive organs pro- 
duces derangement of the system for about a 
month ; the passage of the embryos to the exterior 
organs brings on violent muscular pains, fever, and 


the symptoms of a serious illness, which is some- 
times mistaken for acute rheumatism or typhoid 
fever. If the patient does not die, by degrees he 
returns to his proper state of health when the 
trichine are imprisoned in the muscles. It may 
be imagined that when thousands of these little 
creatures are piercing their way in long furrows 
through the different organs, dividing and dragging 
the fibres, that very severe irritation and inflam- 
mable phenomena will appear; but when the 
migration is completed, no one would know that 
he was the prey of myriads of creatures. 
The suffering which the trichine produce, and 
the fatal effects which are occasionally the conse- 
uence, the absence of any known remedy, and 
the facility with which the disease may be con- 
tracted, have inspired many people with a legiti- 
mate dread. This fear, which is quite justified in 
Germany, need not gain ground in other countries. 
The rarity of the trichine in France and England 
arises from the difference of our culinary habits 
from that of the Germans; the flesh of raw pork 
is not in use among us, and our mode of cooking 
entirely destroys the trichine. Besides this, the 
larva dies a natural death after six weeks or two 
months of keeping; and the salting or smoking 
process materially hastens it. But even in Germany 
the danger may be exaggerated. The larva is the 
only agent in its transmission, and how many 
obstacles prevent its propagation: imprisoned in 
its cell, from which it cannot issue spontaneously or 
propagate its species, it inevitably perishes, unless 
taken into another animal’s stomach. Neither 
birds, fishes, reptiles, nor invertebrate animals can 
give it life; only among the mammiferous classes 
does it find a home, and of these we must except 
all great flesh-eaters, and certainly all herbivorous 
animals. We can only receive it from the pig, 
and the pig is not likely to eat anything but the 
cat, the rat, and the mouse; for wild animals 
subject to the disease are not to be found in the 
farmstead, and it would be a rare case if their flesh 
were eaten by the pig. And this being the only 
mode of trichinal infection, its circle must long 
remain a very restricted one. Cats and mice do 
not emigrate far, and therefore it could only be to 
the neighbour-farms that they could transport the 
parasites attached to their flesh. It cannot invade 
distant countries, like pestilence or cholera, with 
its subtle and invisible miasma ; nor even like the 
worm of Medina, whose dried larva may be carried 
in the sand of the desert by a whirlwind, or trans- 
rted into distant countries by large streams. 
‘hese considerations may suffice to reassure the 
timid spirits who have feared so serious a disease. 
It is possible, by very simple means, to cause 
the entire disappearance of the trichine from the 
places where they exist. The dead bodies of all 
animals which might  * chance communicate 
them to the pig, should be carefully buried. In 
Paris, by means of attention, an analogous result 
was produced as regards another species. At the 
close of the last century, an epidemic of lumbrical 
worms appeared very frequently, complicating and 
increasing the malignity of other diseases. This 
has entirely disappeared, becoming more and more 
rare up to 1825. The reason is, that the use of 
filters has become universal, and the worm which 
was in the water usually drunk could not pass 
through. If such were the result obtained as 
regards one of our parasites, by simple hygienic 
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B 88. 


I was on duty as head-guard of the > 
train when what I am about to tell you took place. 
It happened one wet and stormy autumn evening 
just about dusk. How well I remember the time ! 
My journey for the day was over, and the train was 
just drawing up to the platform at Park End Station 
—Park End is a very busy place now, as J daresay 
you are aware, and it was a busy place even then— 
when I heard a sudden sharp cry of ‘Man down!’ from 
some of the porters. The very same moment, as 
it seemed, my van, which was at the tail end of the 
train, gave a strange sort of jolt, as though the 
wheels had been lifted off the metals and had gone 
over something soft. I turned cold from head to 
foot, and letting go the handle of my brake, was 
out of my van in a couple of seconds. There the 
poor fellow was, sure enough, lying about a yard 
away from the hindmost wheels, a heap of clothes 
and broken bones. In attempting to get out before 
the train had come to a stand-still, he had — 
down between the carriages and the platform. e 
carriage my heavy brake-van gone over 
him. I was the first man that leaped down on to 
the line to lift him up. We got him on to the plat- 
form as tenderly as we could; a ring of porters, 
guards, and passengers formed round us. A couple 
of lanterns held aloft lighted up the ghastly scene. 
He whom I held in my arms was a man between 
fifty and sixty years old; his sandy hair and his 
sandy beard were fast turning gray. He had a 
sharp foxy-looking face, like that of a man keen at 
a bargain, and well able to take care of his own 
interests. He was plainly dressed in black and 
gray, but with a certain stamp about him which 
shewed that he was both a gentleman and a man 
well to do. 

Poor fellow! he was very near his end. He had 
given utterance to no cry when he first fell, and 
one or two low moans were all that now told his 
agony. His lips moved as though he wanted to 
§ to me, but only a faint murmur came from 
them. I bent my ear close to his mouth, but even 
then I could not make out what he wanted to say. 
He groaned and shut his eyes, and I thought he 
was gone; but in a moment or two his eyes 
0 and again he tried to speak, but in vain. 

en, for about as long a time as it would take me 
to count twenty, his gaze met mine with an expres- 
sion im it of such yearning anxiety and terrible 

ir as | have never seen since, and hope never 
to see again. Then a sudden spasm crossed his 
face, changing its whole expression ; he flung one 
arm out quickly, his head fell back, and he was 


A stretcher was brought, on which the body was 
carried to the dead-house at the hospital, there to 
await the inquest. The dead man had no luggage 
with him, except a small black bag; but there 
were papers about him suflicient to prove his 


London. He was a bachelor, and had chambers in 
the Temple ; and his business, as far as I could make 


identity. His name was Muxloe, and he lived in| puzzl 


I was called as one of the chief witnesses, the pody 
was claimed by the relatives, and I thought that 
had seen and heard the last of Mr Muxloe. 

I went about my work as usual, but I could not 
get out of my memory that look of terrible despair 
which had lashed from the dead man’s eyes into 
mine during that last minute of his life. It 
haunted me by day, and it haunted me by night, 
when I was at work and when I was asleep. Do 
what I would, I could not get that ghastly face, 
with its st yearning gaze, out of my mind. 
Poor as I was, I would have given much to know 
what it was that Mr Muxloe was so despairingly 
anxious to tell me. 

A month or more passed away, and although the 

dead gentleman was often in my thoughts, I 
fed quite recovered my cheerfulness, when the 
strangest thing happened to me. I was acting as 

that week to the 9 a.m. down express. We 
had stopped at Claywoods, a station about thirty 
miles north of Park End; I had got out of my 
van as usual to see alter the passengers; I had 
made everything right, and was just about to give 
the starting-signal with my whistle, when, as I 
walked alongside the train, glancing into a com- 
partment here and there, whom should I see 
sitting in one of the carriages, as plainly as ever I 
saw anything in my life, but the dead man, Mr 
Muxloe ! 

You might have knocked me down with a 
feather, as the saying is. My blood turned cold to 
see in his eyes that same strange look of which I 
have already spoken. It was a look that went 
through me, and chilled my heart with horror. 
How i contrived to give the signal for the train to 
start, and got back into my van, I never knew; 
but we had got half-a-dozen of miles from Clay- 
woods before I seemed to come to my proper 
senses. All that I could do, as soon as I was fit 
to think more calmly, was to doubt the evidence 
of my own eyes. was an utter disbeliever 
in ghosts or apparitions of any kind. I would 
not believe that I had seen anything out of 
the common way in the present case; I chose 
rather to think that I had been a victim to some 
freak of my imagination—that Mr Muxloe had 
been so much in my thoughts of late, that I had 
come at length to believe that I saw Mr Muxloe 

in in proper person. 

“Teas fa rsuaded myself that such must be 
the case by the time we drew up at our next 
station ; still, it was not without a little shrinking 
of the nerves that I walked quickly past the 
carriage where I had seen the ghost, or whatever 
it was. There was no ghost there now—and I 
laughed a little spiteful laugh to myself. In fact, 
two old ladies had just had the door of the very 
compartment oon for them, and were being 
thrust in with their boxes and bundles, _ I saw the 
old ladies comfortably seated, and shut the door on 
them myself ; and as L did so, I unthinkingly read 
off the number of the carriage in which rad had 
taken their places—that number was B 88, 

There seemed to me a familiar ring about the 
words B 88, and I kept repeating them over to 
myself after the train was fairly under way again, 
ing my memory to think where I had heard 
them before. At last, it all flashed across my mind: 
B 88 was the number of the carriage from which 


missed his footing and fell! The number had been 


a money-lender. After the inquest, at which 


Mr Muxloe was in the act of alighting when he 4 
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brought up among other evidence at the inquest, 
and there impressed itself on my memory. 
There was something odd about the affair that I 
didn’t half like; perhaps the apparition was my 
death-token, and had been sent to warn me. For 
the remainder of that day my thoughts were far 
from comfortable. 

Next day, I was ordered away in charge of a 
special, and I did not go out any more that week 
with the 9 a.m. express. The week following, it was 
my turn to go out with the 9.15 p.m. mail; it was a 
train that, as a rule, carried very few ngers. 
White Ash was one of the stations, and at it we 
stopped for three minutes to pick up and set down 
post-office bags. We were just on the point of 
starting again, and I had just taken my usual look 
along the length of the train to see that every- 
thing was secure, when—as you will already 
lave guessed—I was again startled by seeing the 
ghost of Mr Muxloe sitting all alone in the middle 
compartment of a first-class carriage. That carriage 
was the hateful B 88! 

The light from the roof shone down full and 
clear on the dead man’s face: it was stony 
and expressionless, except for the vivid light in 
those deep-set eves, which gazed into mine with 
that same terrible yearning of which I have 
spoken before, as though it had some dread secret 
on its mind, and could obtain no rest till it 
had revealed it to me. I was still looking— 
breathless, spell-bound—and I seemed to have been 
looking for minutes instead of seconds, when it 
slowly uplifted a lean forefinger, and beckoned me 
to go to it. This was more than I could bear; I 
fainted clean away on the platform. When I came 
to myself, the train had been sent forward in 
charge of another guard, and I was lying in one of 
the waiting-rooms, where the station-inaster and 
his rd had been doing their best to bring me 
roun 

Well, my nerves were so upset that it was 
almost a week before I was fit to go on duty again. 
I had plenty of time, while sitting at home, to turn 
the whole affair over and over in my mind. I came 
to the conclusion that it was very likely I should 
see Mr Muxloe again—perhaps often again. But, 
arguing from all I had heard and read about ghosts, 
they had no Ls given them to harm one; all 
that they could do was to appear unexpectedly at 
strange times and places, and so make themselves 
as unpleasant as possible. The upshot of it was, 
that having made up my mind that I should see 
Mr Muxloe again, I tried to so nerve myself as to 
be able to look on him without being overmuch 
lee I k again be h 

rT tt to wor! in, you ma sure that 
I looked before journey 
to see whether that confounded B 88 formed 
of 4" train. I had got an idea that I should never 
see Mr Muxloe except in connection with that 
ee earriage, and, as the event proved, I was 
right. 

“The first time that I found B 88 made up as part 
of my train was about five days after my recovery. 
There it was, one morning, when I went on duty, 
Staring at me as brazen as you please. I seemed to 
pick it out instinctively from all the other car- 
rn I won’t say that my heart didn’t flutter a 
little when I first marked it. I kept my eye on it, 
and was not a little pleased to see a gentleman and 

two sons get into it about two minutes before 


part | pipe no longer soothed me. I began to go more 


starting. A glance at their tickets shewed me that 
they had booked through to a point about fifty 
miles beyond where I gave up charge of the train. 
Not being able to have the carriage to himself, Mr 
Sundae not, on thas in oh 
ance. 

Two days later, B 88 was + pe included in 
train. This time, the middle compartment rs 
mained unoccupied. From the moment that fact 
was clear to me, I felt sure that I should see Mr 
Muxloe before the end of my journey. Knowing 
this, you might, perhaps, ask me what need there 
was for me to go near that particular carriage at all 
—or even, if I had to pass it, why I could not 
keep my eyes turned another way. If such ques- 
tions were put to me, my only answer would be, 
that I couldn’t, for the life of me, keep away from 
the carriage. As often as the train came to a stand 
my feet seemed to drag me past it against my will, 
and then my eyes would turn and look whether I 
wished them or not. Well, I did see Mr Muxloe 
several times before the end of that journey. We 
stopped at four stations—the train was an express 
oue—and four separate times did I see him. But 
if I had seen him a thousand times, I felt that I 
could never become familiar with him—never 
regard him with anything but a mixed feeling of 
the deepest awe and aversion—a feeling too intense 
for me to describe to you in any words. He seemed 
to be always on the look-out for me, and for nobody 
else. The moment I came in sight of him his 
terrible eyes would meet mine, and then my heart 
would shrink within me, and every nerve in 
- body would quiver with dread u 
Always, too, he beckoned me with his long lean 
forefinger—but I took good eare never to obey the 
summons. 

I don’t want to trouble you with too 
details. It is enough to say every time I took 
out B 88 as a part of my train, and every time the 
middle compartment was unoccupied, so sure was 
I to see the ghost of Mr Muxloe. You see, it was 
a thing I dared not talk about, for fear the Com- 
pany should say that a man who was in the habit 
of seeing ghosts was not fit to be guard of a train, 
and should send me about my business in conse- 
quence, I did, however, talk about the ghost onee 
or twice to my wife, and got called a fool for my 

ius. But what else could a married man expect ? 
Wives, as a rule, don’t like other people to call 
their husbands fools, but they don’t object to make 
use of that objectionable little word themselves, 

Well, sir, time went on, and my life almost 
became a burden to me. I was a nted man, 
and I had no means of getting rid of my tormentor. 
I went off my feed. I no longer enjoyed my 
dinners as I been used tu do. My evening 


Into company, and to frequent the bar-purlour of 
an evening oltener than was good for me. You 
see, I could not bear the company of my own | 
thoughts. I never liked to sit by myself after dark. 
Even my sleep was broken, and disturbed with 
dreams of that terrible ghost. 

It was soon efter Mr Muxloe first to 
trouble me in this way that I made up my mind 
to ascertain whether he could be seen te any one 
besides myself. One day, when he had travelled 
with me all the way from Park End to the end of 
my journey, and we had drawn up for the collection 
of tickets, says I to one of the collectors, who had 
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passed his compartment as though it were empty, 
and having ales on the ghost all the time—says 
I: ‘Bill, you have forgotten to collect that old 
gent’s ticket in the middle compartment of B 88,’ 

‘Have I?’ says Bill, and with that he foes back 
and opens the door of B 88. ‘ Why, you duffer, the 
compartment ’s empty,’ says he next moment, 
giving the door an extra bang. 

‘Empty is it?’ says I, innocent-like, ‘Ah! 
now I recollect, the old gent got out at the last 
station.’ But the dread that was upon me deepened 
when I found that the apparition could be seen by 
no one but myself. 

Four, or it may be five, months had gone by 
from the date of Mr Muxloe’s death, when my 
health broke down—so much so, that I was ordered 
away for a month to my native air. Change of air 
and rest, the doctor said, would probably make a 
man of me again. I had not given him the least 
hint as to the real cause of my illness: I was 
afraid I should only be laughed at for my pains. 

Well, I went away down north, and there I 

icked up appetite and strength wonderfully. Mr 
i never troubled me once ; indeed, I had not 
expected that he would do so, B 88 being far away 
from me. So it fell out that by the end of my 
holiday I had grown so strong and hearty as almost 
to be able to laugh at myself as a whimsical fool 
who had allowed himself to be frightened by a 
shadow. I fully made up my mind that rather 
than let myself get into such a low nervous way 
again, I would give up my situation as guard, and 
set up in some other line of life. So the end of 
my holiday came, and I started back home one 
cold frosty afternoon in early spring-time, lookin 
forward with pleasure to seeing my old woman an 
the two lads again, and wondering how my mates 
at the station had been getting on while I had been 
away. ‘ 
It was eight o'clock, and had long been dark, 
when I reached Carnhope Junction—that is, the 
junction with our own line, a place eighty miles 
from Park End. The guard who had charge of the 
train from Carnhope was an old mate of mine. 
For the first twenty miles I travelled with him in 
his brake, and we had a quiet smoke and a chat 
together. Then, feeling inclined for a snooze, I 
left him and got into an empty second-class com- 
partment. Here I wrapped myself well up, and 
was asleep in three minutes. I must have slept 
for about an hour, when I awoke with a start, and 
could not make out for a minute or two where I 
was, I was still rubbing my eyes, and looking 
round with a gape, when I saw something that 
brought me to my senses with a shock as if I had 
been suddenly thrust over-head in ice-cold water— 
inside the door of the carriage in which I was 
sitting was marked up the fatal number B 88! 

All the feelings and fears which I had flattered 
myself had vanished for ever came back in a rush 
as I read over the number to myself in a frightened 
whisper. The thought that B 88 would form part 
of the train in which I should travel back home 
after my holidays had never entered into my cal- 
culations, I had never thought to look at the 
carriages before getting into the train at Carnhope 
Junction, and, in consequence of this neglect, a 
strange fate had led me into the very place of all 
— where I would least ee wished to be. 

88 was a composite carriage—that is to say, the 
middle compartment was a first-class one, while 


the two end compartments were second-class, It 
was in one of these latter compartments that I was 
now sitting. The middle first-class compartment 
was the one haunted by the ghost of Mr Muxloe, 

I hardly know how to describe to you the feeling 
that now took possession of me. It was neither 
more nor less than an intense longing to leave the 
compartment in which I was sitting and make my 
way, by means of the footboard outside the carriage, 
as far as the window of the next compartment, 
then peep in, and see whether the ghost were 
already there waiting for me. I tried to fight 
against this insane desire—I did fight against it 
with all my strength, but in vain. There was 
some power within me that I found it im- 

ible to resist. I was like a man walking in 

is sleep, whose actions are beyond his own con- 
trol: except that I knew quite well what I was 
about, and, in all respects but one was as collected, 
and as much in my proper senses, as ever I had 
been in my life. 

I could not stop to argue with myself; I could 
not stop to reflect. The impulse that was upon 
me grew stronger with every moment’s delay. I 
had opened the carriage-door and was out on the 
footboard, with the cold night-air blowing keenly 
around me, almost before I knew that I had stirred 
from my seat. We were going along at a tidy 
pace—about thirty miles an hour—but I had no 
fears as to my safety—I had passed along the foot- 
boards when the trains were at full speed too often 
for that, 

Very few steps brought me close to the window 
of the middle compartment. The window was 
open, and I could see everything inside as plainly 
as I can now see you who are sitting beside me. 
There was only one passenger in the compartment 
—Mr Muxloe. 

Yes; there he sat, with his dreadful eyes staring 
straight into mine—looking bluer, colder, more 
ghost-like than ever. Then his long lean forefinger 
was slowly raised, beckoning me to enter. All 
tr of resistance had been taken from me, 

lowly I opened the door, and slowly I got inside 
—never taking my eyes from off his for a moment 
—then I shut the door behind me, and sat down 
opposite to him. The night was a cold one, but I 
was strong and hearty, and had scarcely felt it ; 
but the moment I sat down opposite the ghost, I 
became conscious of a coldness far exceeding any 
that I had ever experienced before. I became 
chilled to the very marrow. The air of the com- 
partment seemed as though it had swept over a 
thousand icebergs. My hair seemed to lift, and 
my whiskers to crisp and tangle, with the intense 
cold ; and I found afterwards that my watch had 
stopped at the very moment of my entering the 
carriage. I sat down and waited for what might 
happen next. 

y companion’s hand had gone down orto his 
knee when I opened the carriage-door. He now sat 
opposite to me, neither a nor speaking, doing 
nothing, in fact, but gaze with mournful intensity 
straight into my very soul. The cold grew more 
extreme, if such a er were possible, A numb- 
ness that had n with my feet was now creepin 
slowly up my y; I could feel it creep an 
spread little by little, stealing gradually upward to 
my heart, and slowly freezing the life out of me. 
I had no power to move a muscle; I sat like a 
man turned to stone. At length the cold touched 
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my heart, or seemed to do so, A deathlike faint- 
ness crept over me. The light in the roof grew 
dimmer ; the figure opposite me lost its sharpness 
of outline, becoming faded and indistinct. But 
through everything I could feel those piercing 
eyes fixed immovably on mine, till at length life 
itself seemed to be rubbed slowly and softly out, 
and I knew nothing more. 

I knew nothing more—that is, till I came to my 
senses in a dream, and, strange to say, I knew from 
the first moment that my dream was nothing more 
than a dream. I found myself in an old-fashioned 
oak-panelled room, which, years gone by, had 
evidently been a state apartment in some aristo- 
cratic mansion. It was now, however, furnished 
in a spare and meagre manner with a few articles 
of commonplace furniture. In the huge fireplace, 
the sides of which were inlaid with blue and white 
Dutch tiles, a few dying cinders had been raked 
carefully together. It was night, for the wide 
was curtained, and the large room 
was dimly lighted by a couple of candles, each of 
them held by a griffin’s claw in bronze, that pro- 
truded from the wall, one on each side of the 
chimney-piece. But all these were details that I 
seemed to feel rather than to see. My attention 
was at once concentrated on the occupants of the 
room—two in number. One of them was a young 
man about five-and-twenty years old, with sandy 
hair and beard, and a keen foxy-looking face— 
none other, in fact, than Mr Muxloe himself as he 
must have appeared when a young man. The 
other inmate of the room was a man both younger 
and handsomer than Mr Muxloe, but he was at 
that moment lying dead across the hearth, with 
ghastly face and wide-staring eyes, and with a 

wound in his forehead. Close by the dead 
man lay a heavy riding-whip. Mr Muxloe was 
down on one knee, with one hand clasped tightly 
in the other, gazing with a sort of frenzied horror 
at the terrible piece of work before him. It was a 
look that has come back to me in my dreams ar | 
atime since then. ‘ My friend—the only friend 
ever had,’ I heard him mutter, ‘and yet I, of all 
men, must be his murderer!’ He pressed his 
hands to his eyes, and great sobs shook him from 
head to foot. After a time he grew calmer, and 
then he rose sadly to his feet. ‘There is no help 
for it} he said; ‘1 cannot face the world—I dare 
not risk the gallows,’ 

He went out, but returned presently with a 
spade, a pickaxe, and one or two other implements 
from the garden. Then he turned back the faded 
carpet, and proceeded with workmanlike dexterity 
to take up a potion of the oaken flooring. In 
the ground thus exposed to view, he dug a 
deep and narrow trench, throwing up the earth 
on to the boards as he did so. It was a work 
that took some time, and long before he had 
done it, great beads of sweat rolled down his 
haggard face. But they fell unheeded, and he 
never ceased digging till the hole was to his mind. 
Then he got out of it, and rested for a little while. 
But presently he was up and examining the con- 
tents of a dusty old box that lay neglected in one 
corner of the room. From this box he produced a 
sheet of parchment, and, going to a table on which 
stood pen and ink, he proceeded slowly, and with 
much deliberation, to write out a statement, which, 
he signed and dated. Next, from 
@ cup he brought a small tin canister, As 


soon as the writing was dry, he folded the parch- 
ment, and shut it up in the canister. Next, from 
the same cupboard he brought a large travelling- 
cloak, which he proceeded to spread out at the 
bottom of the trench. Then, but not without some 
inward shrinking, as I could see, he went up to the 
body and raised it in his arms ; but, before placing 
it in the hole he had dug, he kissed it tenderly on 
the forehead twice. ‘O Arthur! O my friend,’ 
he murmured, ‘if by the sacrifice of my life I 
could bring back a smile to those white lips, I 
swear to heaven that I would gladly die this 
minute. To think that I should make a murderer 
of myself for any woman’s sake—least of all, for 
her! 

In three minutes more the body was in the 
rude grave that had been dug to receive it, the 
canister and the riding-whip had been laid beside 
it, some folds of the travelling-cloak had been 
thrown over the whole, and Mr Muxloe, spade in 
hand, was standing with anguished face, gazing his 
last on the man whom his fierce passions had 
blotted so suddenly out of existence. 

I saw no more. I think it must have been the 
loud whistling of the engine as we shot into Fell 
Side tunnel that awoke me so suddenly. Anyhow, 
at this point I did awake, and found myself still 
sitting in the middle compartment of B 88, but 
with no Mr Muxloe opposite to me—I was alone. 
My limbs were so numbed and stiff with cold, that 
for a few minutes I seemed to have no use in them. 
Gradually some warmth crept back into my veins, 
and as soon as I felt that my strength and nerve 
were equal to the task, I made the best of my way 
back to my own ay aR We were but five 
miles from Park End by this time. A few minutes 
later I was on the platform with the old woman 
and the youngsters, all shaking me by the hand at 
once. It is almost worth one’s while to leave home 
for a time, just to see how pleased the missis and 
the bairns are to get one back again. 

I said nothing to anybody about what I had seen 
and gone through in B 88. I kept it shut up 
close In my own mind, but I could not help think- 
ing it all over at least twenty times a day. That 
scene in the oak-panelled room was so deeply 
impressed on =| memory, that, after all these 
years, I can recall every feature of it as clearly as 
if it had happened but yesterday. Had it been a 
scene in real life, I should doubtless have half- 
forgotten it years ago; but the surrounding cir- 
cumstances were so stran 
mon way, that, if I should live to be a hundred, 
it would all be as fresh in my memory as it was 
the morning after it happened. 

A week came and went without my seeing or 
hearing anything more of Mr Muxloe. One even- 
ing, as I was going off duty, I was met and stopped 
by a gentleman dressed all in black. 

‘Can you tell me,’ said he, ‘whether your Com- 
pany has a guard of the name of Preston in its 
?? 

‘My name is John Preston, at your service, sir,” 
answered I. 

‘Then you are probably the man I want,’ said 
he. ‘My name is Keppel, and I am a nephew of 
the Mr Muxloe who was so unfortunately killed at 
this station about six months ago. I was out of 
England at the time, and was obliged to depend 
on a brief newspaper report for the details of the 
occurrence, I am of having full 
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iculars from some one who was on the at 
the time. If you be the man I take you for, it 
was you who lifted up my uncle from the spot 
where he fell, and it was in your arms that he died.’ 

*I am the man you mean, sir; and to any in- 
formation I can give you, you are quite welcome.’ 

‘Then here is my address ; and if you will come 
to my house for an hour this evening, you shall 
have no cause to regret having obliged me.” I 
promised to be at his house by nine o'clock ; and 
with that we 

I was there to my time. The house was in the 
outskirts of the town, and stood in its own grounds. 
It was too dark for me to see much of the outside, 
but the moment I got indoors, I saw that the whole 
place was very old. I was admitted by a servant, 
who, after telling me that Mr Keppel would be 
down in two or three minutes, threw open a side- 
door, and shewed me into a long, low, old- 
fashioned room—into no other room, in fact, than 
the oak-panelled room of my dream! I knew it 
again in a moment, although it was now furnished 
very differently, and I sank into a chair all of a 
tremble. Yes, there was the very oak-panelling, 
with its quaint, zigzag, carved pattern ; there the 
wide old fireplace, inlaid with blue and white 
Dutch tiles; there the huge window-place, in 
which half-a-dozen people might have sat with 
comfort. I recognised them all. 

I could not describe to you the cold, sickenin 
feeling that crept over me as I looked round. H 
that gruesome tragedy, as seen by me in my 
dream, ever been really enacted in that room? 
Did the murdered man’s bones still lie uncoffined 
under the boards of that old floor? I shuddered 
like a frightened child as I put these questions 
ly, I had h 

ortunately, time to m er 
a bit before Keppel came Fito 
was very kind and affable, and had the decanters 
and a cold fowl brought out before ever he asked 
me a question. Just then I could not eat, but a 
stiff tumbler of brandy-and-water hel me to 

t my nerve back again. After that, Mr Keppel 

n to question me, and I gave him a full, true, 
and particular account of all the circumstances, so 
far as 1 knew them, in connection with his uncle’s 
death. He was greatly interested. But when I 
had got through everything that he wanted to 
know, and he had nothing further to ask me, I 
— ag of grace, and determined to tell 
1im how Mr Muxloe had appeared to me several 
a since his death, and of my strange dream in 

88. 

I never saw any one mere astonished than Mr 
Keppel was by the time I had finished my story. 
For a little while he seemed almost too overcome 
to speak. At last he said: ‘If what you say be 
true—and I have no reason to doubt your word— 
it pepeentiy points to one of those mysteries 
which seem purposely sent now and then as if to 
baffle the utmost exercise of human reason. This 
house, which now belongs to me, was certainly 
- uncle’s property for a great number of years. 
Although he lived for the most part in London, 
he used to come down here for one or two days 
alisost every month, ostensibly for the sake of the 
excellent fishing with which the neighbourhood 
abounds. He would never let the house, although 
he might have had tenants by the score. One old 
woman had the sole charge of it when he was 


away, and waited upon him when he was here. 
There is one fact in connection with my uncle’s 
residence here which seems in some measure to 
bear out the most singular point of your narrative: 
this very room in which we are sitting—in which, 
wl 
as 


according to your account, a dreadful vy 
place many years ago—was never, so lo 
can remember, made use of by my uncle. It was 
always kept locked and shuttered; and often as 
I was here during my uncle’s lifetime, I never saw 
inside the door of this room till after his death. 
Enough, however, for the present. I must have 
time to think this strange story of yours carefully 
over. Come and see me at eight the evening after 
to-morrow, if you have no better engagement.’ 

Punctual to the time, I was there. I was shewn 
into the oak-panelled room. There I found Mr 
— two gentlemen, and Donald the gardener. 

*I have told these two gentlemen, who are 
ticular friends of mine,’ said Mr Keppel, ‘ all that 
you told me the other evening. e have con- 
sulted together, and have decided, not without 
hesitation, to investigate the matter, so far as it 
is in our power to do so after so great a lapse of 
time. As a matter of course, our first step is to 
ascertain whether any one has been buried in the 
way described by you, under the flooring of this 
room. Donald here, who is discretion itself, will 
proceed to make the necessary search. ‘ood 
enough to point out the exact spot, as nearly as 
you can remember it, where you saw the body 
difficulty in doing th h 

no di in doing this, everything was 
fixed too clearly ry i for that. So Donald 
set to work under my directions. I took off my 
coat, and gave him a helping hand, while the three 
gentlemen looked quietly on. I need not trouble 
you with details. 1t will be sufficient to say that 
fore long we came upon a skeleton, intermixed 
with some fragments of clothing and some rusted 
jewellery. Near at hand were the remains of what 
had at one time been a riding-whip, loaded with 
lead, while no great distance away was the rusted 
tin canister which I felt certain from the first that 
we should not fail to find. 

Mr Keppel opened the canister, and drew from 
it a strip of parchment. We all crowded round 
the table. Afier glancing through the paper him- 
self, he proceeded to read aloud what was there 
written, ‘Lhis is what was written : 

Pank Exp, November 9, 18—; 11 

I, John Muxloe, of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law, having this night done a deed which, if 
made public, would in all probability bring me to 
the gallows, hereby solemuly depose to the truth 
of the undermentioned facts : 

At nine o’clock this evening, being at that time 
busy over my law- I was disturbed by a 
knock at the front-door. My servant having left 
me to attend the death-bed of her mother, | was 
constrained to open the door myself. The person 
who knocked was my friend, Arthur Clevedon, 
the dearest friend I had on earth. He had his 
riding-boots on, and was splashed with mud. In one 
hand he carried a He whip. He walked past 
me without a word yreeting into the oak- 
panelled room, and I followed, wondering what 
could possibly be the matter with him. His first 
words to me were: ‘John Muxloe, you are an 
infernal villain!’ I was thunderstruck. 
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‘Those are very hard words, Arthur, I said. 
‘You must be either crazy or drunk.’ 

‘ Neither one nor the other,’ he answered. 

‘I repeat that you are an infernal villain, and 
I have come here to horsewhip you.’ 

I laughed a little scornfully. ‘ It is possible for 
two people to play at that game, amigo mio,’ I said. 
He was is in his hand, and 
his eyes looked as if they would burn me through. 

‘ Arthur, my friend,’ I said, suddenly softening, 
‘what is it?—what is the meaning of these hard 
words? As true as there is a heaven above us, 
I do not understand you !’ 

‘ Liar and scoundrel, you understand me but too 
well !’ he answered. en he gave vent to a wild 
torrent of words, in which he accused me of having 
surreptitiously stolen away the affections of a 
certain lady, whose name need not be mentioned 
here, I being aware at the same time that her 
troth had already been plighted in secret to him. 
Never was there a more unfounded accusation ! 
It is true that the lady had promised to become 
mine, but—and I swear it here most solemnly—I 
had not the remotest idea that Arthur Clevedon 
had ever been anything more to her than an 
ordinary friend. She had deceived him and hood- 
winked me, for what purpose was known to her 
own false heart alone. All this I tried to tell 
Arthur, but he would not hear me. Once in 
he called me a liar, and as he did so he lashed 
me across the face with his ie | With a cry 
of rage, I sprang at his throat. I know scarcely 
anything of what followed till I saw him lying 
dead at my feet, with the blood streaming from 
a great wound in his forehead. I had smitten him 
down with his own heavy whip. 

All this happened but one short hour but 
what an hour has that been to me! and what 
other terrible hours has the future in store for 
me! But I dare not look forward. Another 
thing I dare not do: I dare not let the world 
know the deed I have this night done. My story 
would never be believed. They would say I had 
murdered him: they would hang me! No: I 
must keep my own counsel; I must lock up the 
secret for ever in my own breast. I have dug a 
hole under the flooring of this room in which to 
dispose of the body. By its side I shall place this 
document, so that, in case this night’s dark deed 
should ever be brought to light in time to come, 
all dispute and inquiry may be obviated. Should 
it ever be brought to light during my lifetime, I 
shall have but one resource. I should kill myself. 

O Arthur! dearest friend that ever man had, 
how I——__ But I can write no more for tears. | 
eyes are blinded, my heart weeps tears of blood. 
In that world beyond the grave where all that is 
dark here is made clearer than day, we may perhaps 
meet again. Then will thy hand clasp mine in 
friendship as of old—only it will be a friendship 
that will last for ever. Then wilt thou know 
how innocent I was of wronging thee in thought, 
word, or deed. ‘Till that time shall come—Fare- 
well! Joun MUXLOE. 


The reading of this strange document filled every 
one present with horror and surprise. It was of 
course considered a confirmation of the statement 
I had made to Mr Keppel. Nothing more was 
done that night. Mr Keppel said he must have 
time to consider what steps it would be most 


advisable to take under such peculiar circum- 
stances, 

The result may be stated in very few words. 
The bones were taken up, placed in a coffin, and 
interred with the customary solemnities in con- 
secrated ground. The world was never told that 
it had been discovered whose bones they were, but 
I think it not unlikely that Mr Keppel made 
some private communication to the friends of Mr 
Clevedon. But be that as it may, the affair was 
quietly hushed up, and the real facts of the case 
never spread beyond a very limited circle. 

I need scarcely add that Mr Muxloe never 
troubled me again; but, on the other hand, Mr 
Keppel did not lose sight of me. He has been a 
good friend to me in twenty different ways 

tween then and now. 

And so ends this full, true, and particular 
account of the only ghost I ever saw, or wish to 
see, till the time comes when I shall be a ghost 
myself. 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


In after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.—Tznwrson. 

I wap not been to Housewife’s for many weeks 
because of the Tichborne Trial. Our excellent 
host was Tichborne mad, and I really could no 
longer stand his eternal disquisitions upon that 
theme. He had positively begun to twitch his 
eyebrows, in imitation of that very remarkable 
family. His sympathy for the widow and the 
orphan—for which he has justly earned the esteem 
of all good men—seemed to be put, as it were, in 
abeyance, through his overpowering interest in the 
Claimant and the Infant. 

I had heard of dreadful bear-fights over that hos- 
pitable dinner-table—where all had once been equa- 
nimity and peace—between himself and Colonel 
Thunderbomb on the one side, and the Professor 
and Mr Bitter Aloes (for once allies) on the other ; 
and I shrank from beholding the unequal combat. 
I had suffered from this abominable Cause else- 
where, of course. Who has not? Who has not 
shuddered a hundred times to hear the insinuating 
voice of his fair neighbour at dinner, commencing 
with: ‘ Well, and what do you think of this Tich- 
borne affair, Mr Finebrain?’ Of course, you have - 
replied that there can be but one opinion among 
intelligent persons ; and, of course, she has imme- 
diately inquired what that is ; since ‘she, for her 
part, cannot make up her mind ;’ and when you have 
replied with a lofty scorn, she has, equally of course, 
proceeded to tell you anecdotes, ‘from the most 
trustworthy private sources,’ to prove that you and 
the other intelligent persons are altogether wrong. 
Feeble fashionable folks had never such a godsend 
in the way of food for conversation as the Tich- 
borne Trial, and they are no more able to exclude 
it from their talk than poor Mr Dick could exclude 
Charles I. from his memorial, or Wouvermann the 
white horse from his pictures. But it pained me 
to find the once agreeable table-talk at Housewife’s 
house flooded, like all others, with this baleful 
topic, and I kept myself aloof from it for weeks in 
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consequence. When, however, the great case was 
adjourned till after the Long Vacation, I once 
more ventured—upon the distinct understanding 
that there was to be an armistice—to accept an 
invitation from my excellent old friend. 

I found most of our old acquaintances assembled 
there as usual (for their fighting had not estranged 
them from one another), but I noticed that there 
was a certain gladiatorial air about every one of 
them. Housewife himself had his coat buttoned 
across his chest (a very bad sign indeed), and 
Colonel Thunderbomb was curling his moustaches 
with a savage air. Our admirable hostess had an 
anxious eye ; and whenever the slightest approach 
to the subject of contention was hinted at, she 
interposed at once with a ‘Titch, Titch ! ’—instead 
of ‘ Hush, hush !’—to insist on its being dropped ; 
or rather I should have said that to her husband 
and his partisans she said ‘ Titch, Titch!’ while 
to the Professor and his allies she said ‘ Twitch, 
Twitch!’ which seemed to gratify both sides 
respectively. The ingenuity displayed by the 
combatants in their endeavours to introduce the 
topic by a side-wind, was deserving of a much 
better cause, and needed all her vigilance ; but she 
controlled it during dinner, partly with the strong 
hand, partly by cajolery, as the Emperor Napoleon 
is said to have curbed revolution ; and it was not 
until she retired to the drawing-room that the 
voleano, which she had, so to speak, sat upon, and 
repressed, burst out in flame—that our Paris was 
given over to the Commune. 

It was Macpherson’s fault, or rather his mis- 
fortune—for I am sure he did not mean it—to 
‘cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war, when he 
introduced his favourite subject of the antiquity of 
noble families in North Britain ; but the least bit 
of old rag will kindle flame when flint and steel 
are clashing together over it. He was telling us 
about that Lord Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, who 
left his hereditary home without a word of fare- 
well, and died an hostler (at eighty) at the Kirkwall 
Inn, in Orkney, in 1744; and from that we got to 
the subject of ‘ Disappearances, which I felt to 
be what the Royal Humane Society would have 
indicated by a board as Dangerous. Parson Gre 
narrated that story of Martin Guerre, which of all 
the causes celébres is perhaps the most singular on 
which the judicial mind has been exercised; and 
thence the transition was only too easy to ‘Contested 
Identity ’—and Tichborne. Martin Guerre, it will 
be remembered, after nine years of marriage, left 
his wife and infant child one fine morning with- 
out so much as a good-bye, and disappeared for 
eight years. He then returned, altered, of course, 
by years and travel— improved,’ said his wife, ‘ if 
= ’—but so wholly the same man, that no 
old friend or relative failed to know him at a glance, 
and welcome him. He had no excuse to make for 
his having played the truant except that he had been 
tired of his dull life at Artigat. He had enlisted, 
and served at the sieges of Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
(1549-1558), and having seen enough of the world, 
was delighted to come home again to wife and 
child. He resided at Artigat as before for three 
years, during which his wife bore him two more 
children ; and in the fourth year, the real Martin 
Guerre came back again with a wooden leg, and 


kicked him out as an impostor. It is a long story, 
and the evidence on both sides appears, even at 
this distance of time, overwhelming ; but the so- 
called Interloper, according to the ‘thorough’ 
fashion of those good old times, was hanged and 
burned—whether right or wrong. This happened 
‘so long ago, and so far awa,’ that I may be excused 
for saying that by far the most terrible part of the 
story to my mind, as I listened to it, was that it 
was only too likely to suggest the Tichborne case, 
and my apprehensions were realised with a ven- 
geance. 

‘So you see it is possible, Professor Puzzleton,’ 
observed Housewife triumphantly, ‘that the inno- 
cent may be overwhelmed with prejudice.’ 

‘Twitch, Twitch!’ cried I; ‘I mean Titch, 
Titch—be quiet, I entreat you, Housewife. I 
received a solemn promise from your excellent 
wife that this detestable subject should be avoided 
for this evening, 

‘ But as an honest man,’ ejaculated he. 

‘IT am not !’ cried I, lifting up my hands appeal- 


ingly. 

But as a man of some intelligence,’ urged the 
Professor. 

‘I am not!’ cried I, still more piteously. ‘I 
have neither honesty nor intelligence at the dis- 
posal of such a question, and above all, no patience 
with it. If I was “refreshed” with fifty pounds a 
day, I might possibly put up with it, but not for 
a penny less.’ 

‘Talking of “refreshers,”’ said Funnidog, ‘I 
was in court to-day when there was that fun about 
the Pons Asinorum. What I am told is—for, being 
upon neither side, I am told everything—that 
the Solicitor-general was urged by a learned 
brother, who a turn for humour, to ask the 
claimant whether it would “surprise him to learn” 
that it was a favourite amusement with young Sir 
om Tichborne to stand on the Pons Asinorum, 
and spit in the water.’ 

This made us all smile, except the Colonel, who 

resently inquired with great simplicity : ‘ But was 
it an amusement with young Sir Roger to stand on 
the bridge in question, and’—— 

How we all roared with laughter! Parson Grey 
and Aloes, Oil and Vinegar, Claimant and Infant, 
the weaned child and the cockatrice—how all, as 
it were, lay down together, and roared in amity at 
that unexpected piece of fun! 

‘Well, said the Colonel astutely, upon his mis- 
take being explained to him, ‘ my ignorance in the 
matter only proves that it is very possible for per- 
sons of good position in life not to be conversant 
with what may seem to many very ordinary pieces 
of information, and thus in the Claim ’—— 

Then they all began again and fought like the 
Kilkenny cats. 

Of course they did not convince one another, 
nor arrive at any conclusion that had not been 
foregone ; but one gleam of intelligence illumined 
that storm of disputation. It was observed by 
the Professor that had the newspapers been per- 
mitted, as they very properly are not, to com- 
ment upon cases before the law-courts, as they do 
upon political questions, the diversity of opinion 
upon the Tichborne trial would be by no means 
so great. Society is accustomed to give sixpence, 
or even eighteenpence a week, for its opinions ; 
and being thrown on its own resources, and 
compelled to judge for itself, it is like an elderly 
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spinster ening on the continent alone, and with 
much luggage—all abroad. 

Mr Funnidog also contributed his share of 
information upon the subject in the characteristic 
form of a little joke. «Would you be surprised 
to learn, he said, ‘that among the voluminous 
manuscripts of the late, or present, Sir Roger, has 
been discovered an Ode ?’ 

All (for once) d that they should be very 
much surprised to hear that. 

‘So were the attorneys when they found it,’ con- 
tinued Mr Funnidog. ‘It was not poetry, I must 
tell you, after all ; for it turned out to be a simple 
memorandum ; but at first sight it looked like 
poetry. It was headed : “ Ode to my taillor.”’ 

This sally was received with great disgust by 
both parties, and in the gloom of their glumness 
Parson wer effected a happy diversion. ‘ Suppose,’ 
he said—‘though not for argument’s sake, for good- 
ness knows we have had enough of that—that the 
Claimant is an impostor, and that the real Sir Roger 
is after all alive and cognisant of these proceedings ; 
can you imagine a greater stroke of humour to 
befall any human being !’ 

‘lf he is dead, he may still be cognisant of it, 
remarked the Professor ; ‘and, for all we know, 
may be in correspondence with Miss Houghton upon 
the subject.’ 

‘ And who is Miss Houghton ?’ 

‘She is the great, and I believe the only, artist 
in spirit drawings ; the sole wire—if I ere be per- 
mitted to call her so—that connects our telegraphic 
system with that of the other world. She has an 
exhibition in Bond Street, for which you can take 
a season-ticket (not transferable) for yourself and 
friend for a guinea. I have purchased one myself, 
and have paid off a great many old scores with it: 
whenever I’ve a grudge against a man whose time 
is valuable, I say: “Let me take you, my dear 
fellow, to the exhibition of spirit drawings.” I 
took Bitter Aloes there last Tuesday,’ 

‘Yes, said Bitter Aloes darkly, ‘and I bide my 
time to be revengéd.’ 

‘Imagine a great room hung round with framed 
rainbows, or rather—for the rainbow has a sha) 
with tangled skeins of worsted of every hue. At 
the first glance, you think they really are pictures 
—not very unlike those works of Turner of which 
somebody said: “He had painted Nothing, and 
that it was very like”—but they are, in fact, no 
more like pictures than a spider might effect by 
crawling about after having been dipped in a paint- 
pot of divers colours. “ What does it all mean?” 
you say to yourself: and in the catalogue (which 
only costs a shilling) you find this very satisfactory 
explanation by the artist herself. 

‘“To make the character and design of this exhi- 
bition understood, 1 must explain that in the exe- 
eution of the drawings my hand has been entirely 
guided by spirits, no idea being formed in m 
own mind as to what was going to be produced, 
nor did I know, when a stroke was commenced, 
whether it would be carried upwards or down- 
wards, I will give a slight sketch of the manner 
in which the power came to myself, so as to aid 
others in their endeavours to be similarly success- 
ful. In the summer of 1859, I first heard of the 
possibility of communion with the spirits of those 
who had passed away from the mortal form ; and 
having received proofs that it was indeed a reality, 


B, 


I was anxious to obtain the gift of mediumship, to 
be thus reunited to the many dear ones whom I 
had lost, and still bewailed. For three months 
Mamma and I sat for about half an hour each 
evening at a small table, with our hands resting 
lightly upon it; and at the expiration of that 
period, we were rewarded for our patience by the 
table being gently tipped towards me, and having 
—~* thus given to us by means of the alpha- 
bet. We were then told by the communicating 
spirits that we must not rush headlong into this 
new joy, but must use it soberly, and that we were 
only to have our séance once a week, Sunday even- 
ing being the best, as we should then be less dis- 
turbed by evil influences. I was also always to 
Hy the spirits’ according to the directions given 
1 John iv. 1-3.”’ 

‘1 think the lady is going a little too far when 
she says that,’ observed Parson Grey quietly. 

‘She goes a great deal further than that, my 
dear sir, if it were worth while to follow her,’ 
observed: the Professor cheerfully. ‘I never saw a 
stronger example of a certain class of persons that 
are said to “rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
than in this artistic lady. I will, however, endea- 
vour to make her s with as little offence as 
possible. “I adhered,” says she, “closely to all 
these directions, and we thus went on quietly for 
above a year, when I got a Planchette”’—— 

‘I know that three-legged impostor, observed 
Housewife parenthetically. 

* And our messages were then written with that 
aid. In July 1861, I heard of Mrs Wilkinson’s 
spirit drawings, so, on the evening of the 20th, I 
asked ” [from Planchette] “‘ whether my sister Zilla, 
who had been an accomplished artist while i 
earth, could guide | hand for Spiritual work, but 
neither she nor my brother Cecil (whom I asked, 
as he was about the age of Mrs Wilkinson’s young 
son, who was her guiding spirit) could be per- 
mitted to do it; but Cecil then brought Henry 
Lenny, who had been a deaf and dumb artist, and 
he immediately controlled my hand, which was 
resting on the Planchette, to form various curved 
lines, after which I was impressed to remove the 


pe— | black-lead pencil, and replace it with a blue 


one.”’” 

‘Stop a bit, said Parson Grey. ‘How can it 
be suggested to a person to substitute a blue 
pencil for a black one without using signs or 
words?’ 

‘Has she not told you she was impressed,’ said _ 
the Professor rebukefully. ‘I hope you are not 
going to doubt a lady’s word. Guided by the hand 
of Mr Henry Lenny deceased, she filled three 
sheets with coloured scrawls; and then, “I asked my 
guide to do a flower, which he did,” and then wrote 
down the name of it. This was very necessary, for 
the object in question, ticketed “Cecil’s Flower,” 
is about as much like a flower (except that it is 
highly coloured) as any gentleman’s hat. If Mr 
Lenny ever knew anything about drawing in this 
life, he has certainly either forgotten it in the 
other, or goes to work upon entirely novel prin- 
ciples. And I will say this much in favour of the 
he exhibition, that while it sins against good 
taste and good feeling in many ways, it never 
breaks that commandment which forbids us to 
imitate the likeness of anything in sky or earth 
or water—with the single exception of a burst 
balloon, to which these works of spiritual art have 
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all a strong family resemblance. “I earnestly 
hope,” says this good lady, “that some of the 
visitors to my gallery, who have leisure to devote 
themselves to it, will go home and try to obtain 
this delightful gift”—of drawing burst balloons. 
“But,” let it be remembered, “no person can spring 
at one bound to a pinnacle of art perfection, any 
more than an acorn can in one season become an 
oak.” When these water-colour drawings (as she 
persists in calling them) were commenced, she 
“gradually gained faint glimmerings of their mean- 
ing, but nothing detailed, except the positive fact, 
that they were representations of real objects 
growing in spirit regions, and not simply alle- 

rical, as I had thought probable; but after the 
one of a few months, I began to receive the 
interpretations inspirationally.”’ 

‘And until I myself am similarly favoured, 
observed Mr Aloes, ‘I must be permitted to observe 
that the objects that grow in spirit regions, as 
represented by Miss Houghton, are exclusively 
squashed liquid paints—burst sea-anemoues.’ 

‘These spirit-flowers, nevertheless,’ pursued the 
Professor gravely, ‘ have an exquisite significance ; 
each petal, floret, fibre, and filament, shewing forth, 
like an open book, the sentiments and motives, 
however complicated, of the human prototype. 
The yellow filaments issuing from the heart recall 
each action of the life ; and the leaves express the 
temper.’ 

‘The flower of the Professor would be a prickly 
cactus,’ observed Mr Aloes behind his hand. 

‘There are spiritual Fruits also, and Plants ’—— 

‘It seems to me it’s all a plant,’ remarked Mr 
Funnidog. 

‘To a gross and earthly vision, the exhibition 
has a little of that appearance, I must confess, 
pursued the Professor ; ‘but surely not when you 
are pn aes with the principles of the symbol- 
ism of colours. It is to Miss Houghton that we 
are indebted for the fact that Cobalt Blue means 
Truth, and Madder Carmine, Charity in thought ; 
that Raw Sienna signifies Considerateness, and 
Yellow Ochre, Delicacy of Mind; that Green is 
Earthly Hopes, and Gamboge, Faith. If we cannot 
have gamboge with respect to Miss Houghton’s 
relations with the spirit world, let us have madder 
earmine, and hope that she is not aware that she 
is a humbug. On the other hand, I wish she 
herself had a little more yellow ochre. The 
familiar manner in which she treats the most 
sacred matters is little less than revolting. I have 
nothing to say against Miss Houghton’s typifying 
by a burst balloon her own “ spiritual crown,” if it 
so pleases her ; but I do — that, in juxtaposition 
to such a piece of absurdity as the Monogram of 
Mrs Graphy, should appear, for instance, what 
purports to be the Apostles; and much more irre- 
verent statements might be pointed out.’ 

‘What trash it must all be,’ observed Housewife 
indignantly, as we went up to the drawing-room. 
‘I'd rather see the two-headed girl, by half. I’d 
rather be the two-headed girl, than any of these 
professors of spirit-rapping, or even believers in 
It” 


‘Of course you would,’ said Bitter Aloes, ‘for 
her two heads are not turned, as theirs are.’ 

* Moreover, in any case,’ observed the Professor 
cheerfull , ‘two heads are better than one.’ 


drawing-room door; ‘I have forgotten to tell you 
an epigram that is going about : 

’Tis said by Baxter, Rose, and Norton, ' 

The claimant is not Arthur Orton. 

They don’t deny (what’s more important), 

That Arthur’s done what Arthur Ortn’t.’ . 


THE MONTH: 
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Awone the machinery in the International Exhibi- 
tion may be seen a machine for doing the work 
which is done by compositors in printing-offices. 
A good compositor will pick up and arrange about 
fifteen hundred types in an hour; this machine 
will pick up and arrange twelve thousand in 
the same time. The mechanism by which this 
is accomplished is singularly ingenious ; but to 
describe it, intelligibly would require much more 
space than we can afford. The visitor sees a 
circular iron table with a number of small upright — 
boxes fixed at regular intervals round the rim. 
These boxes are filled with groups of types, and 
are so constructed that any one or more than one 
of the types can be picked out and laid in order by 
a metallic flap which passes under it. There are 
as many flaps—or ‘ pickpockets,’ as the inventor 
calls them—as there are pockets, and these, rotating 
with the table-top, bring their type one after the 
other to a channel, into which they are pushed by 
a ‘pusher,’ that moves to and fro as steadily as a 
pendulum. From this channel the types descend 
tinuous line, with all the words properly ed, 
punctuated, and pan. 

The picking of the pockets is effected by studs 
or pins, which rise at the right moment through 
holes in the flaps, and take out the letter or letters 
required. These pins are set in operation by a 
somewhat complex system of levers, and these are 
inspired, so to speak, by a strip of perforated paper, 
which is to the type-setting machine what ‘copy’ 
is to the compositor. Each perforation in the strip 
of paper indicates a letter ; and so the paragraph, 
or Line article, or chapter of a book must first 
be pierced in the paper at a separate machine, If 
for a book, the strips may be kept for subsequent 
editions, or may be sent abroad to enterprising 
publishers, who use the same machine in other 
countries. 

Mr Mackie, of Warrington, who has bestowed 
years of thought and labour in bringing his 
machine to its present remarkable state of effici- 
ency, regards it as likely to supersede hand-labour 
in type-setting. But in the preparation of a book 
or newspaper something beyond mere fingers is 
required ; there must be intellect to give emphasis, 
to denote shades of meaning, and to bring out the 
point by variety of type; and in the printing of 
chemical or mathematical works it is not easy to 
see how the setting of the multiplex formule 
could be done by the machine. Mackie’s machine, 
fed with perforated strips, will deliver as rapidly 
as could be desired a continuous line of type ; but 
this has to be broken up into lines, and must be 
‘leaded’ and formed into columns or pages by 
hand ; whereas the compositor sets his types in 
columns or pages as he picks them up, To 


said Funnidog, with his hand upon the 


if 
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‘justify’ or a page or column of 
into account while advantage likely 
to accrue from a machine which, driven by steam 
at a moderate rate, will ‘compose’ twelve thousand 
t in an hour. So far from detracting from 
+ < gp Re of the machine, we believe that these 
will be best appreciated where due consideration 
is given to the preliminary process of perforation, 
to the work of justification, and to the fact that 
the machine does not furnish the intellect which, 
indispensable in type-setting, is furnished by ‘a 
hand at case. 

Mr Henwood, of Penzance, a well-known geolo- 
gist, has published two stout volumes, entitled 
Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on 
Subterranean Temperature, which will be prized 
by miners and geologists all over the world. They 
contain clear descriptions of the rocks and other 
formations in which gold, silver, lead, iron, tin, 
copper, and other metals are found in India, in 
Chili, in Brazil, in North America, in Jamaica, in 
Spain, France, the Channel Islands, and in Great 
Britain and Ireland. With the general descrip- 
tions, particulars are given of peculiarities of strata, 
of methods of working, of profit and loss, and here 
and there a glance at history, or at the social con- 
dition of the miners, and such ample details about 
the relation between rocks and their deposits of 
metal, and about depth and temperature, that the 
work can hardly fail to become a text-book of high 
authority. At the same time it may be regarded as 
a memorial of the author’s industry, knowledge, 
and accuracy. 

he halfpenn stage experiment a’ to 
have been yr 4 Ap we an 
official Report that, in the ‘first six months of 
the reduced were half- 
mny stamps, value L.160,866 ; of halfpenny post- 
58,485,960, value L.121,845 ; and 
wrappers, 33,048,420, value L.68,850. 

The employment of Thomson’s locomotives on 
common roads is increasing. They are to be 
introduced into Turkey. Recent trials have shewn 
that these useful machines will travel as well 
across country, and up and down steep banks, as 
on a level 1 

Wire tramways are growing into favour; besides 
being used for the transport of iron ore, a line 
has been set up for the conveyance of gunpowder 
to and from the national powder-magazines at 
Purfleet. In some parts of India, salt is carried 
on a wire tramway ; and in the mining districts 
of the United States, the valuable ores can now be 
despatched from place to place across the wildest 
country, where roads perhaps will never be. Any 
one who looks at the wire tramway now work- 
ing at the International Exhibition, will see how 
advantageously it might be employed in ‘trans- 
porting ore, or baggage, or merc ise across a 
river or a ravine, 

A process of ing and cutting glass, and o 
piercing glass hard has been 

rought into use by Mr Tilghman of Philadelphia. 
It consists in driving a jet of sand with great 
velocity by air or steam against the plate which is 
to be ground or figured. Dwellers by the sea- 
shore know that the glass of their windows, in 
some places, loses its — through the constant 
action of drifting sands on the es; and this 
same action, in a concentrated form, is now to 


e 


The mode of operation, briefly descri appears 
to be as follows: A stream of Sem is aoe by a 
fan into a large tube: the mouth of this tube is 
one inch wide, and two feet long, and through 
this the stream of sand rushes against plates of 
glass, and, in from ten to fifteen seconds, com- 
pletely grinds as much of the surface as corre- 
sponds with the dimensions of the mouth of the 
tube. The plates of glass are moved by machinery 
until the whole surface is deadened, or ground ; and 
a pattern may be produced at pleasure by cover- 
ing the plate with tough paper cut to any device, 
or with a coat of oil-paint: the covered portions 
will then remain transparent, while the other parts 
of the surface will be dead. Sometimes white 
glass, coated on one side with a thin film of red glass, 
is manufactured for ornamental purposes: any 
pattern can, in like manner, be cut through the red 
glass by the sand-jet. Ifa plate of glass is covered 
with lace, and then ex to the jet, the pattern 
of the lace will appear; and by i om J regulating 
the blast, delicate fern-leaves may be used as the 
covering, and the plate will present the effect of 
an engraving of ferns. More examples might be 
enumerated, but these will suffice to indicate that 
there are many ways in which, with tubes of 
different sizes, glass may be cut or ornamented by 
a jet of sand. 

There are also other applications in which it has 
been advantageously emp ape, The jet will cut 
—_ or any other kind of stone with 
facility, if driven by high-pressure steam. It is 
found in practice that the rate of cutting is, in 
granite, 14 cubic inches a minute, marble 3, and 
soft brown sandstone 10 cubic inches; hence, 

rooves, mouldings, and geometrical patterns ma 

cut in stone at the pleasure of the artificer. It 
seems hardly credible, but a jet of quartz sand im- 
pelled by a steam-jet of 300 pounds’ pressure, pierced 
an inch-and-a-half hole through a slab of corun- 
dum 14 inches thick in 25 minutes. Between the 
hardness of corundum and of diamond there is but 
little difference. After this, there seems nothing 
remarkable in the fact, that a plate of glass 
covered with wire-gauze was pierced and converted 
into glass-gauze by the action of the jet. 

Moreover, it is found that the jet can be used 
for dressing the surface of stone. Some kinds of 
granite cannot be dressed by the chisel without 
presenting what masons call a ‘stunned’ ap 
ance: this is entirely avoided by using the jet. 
The inside of cast-iron hollow ware can be better 
cleaned and pre for by the 
than by any other way; and the suggestion has 
been made, that the Eyyptians smoothed and 
carved their blocks of a ry and sunk their 
hieroglyphics by means of the sand which lay 
around them in such abundance. 

From later particulars which have come to hand 
concerning this ingenious process, we learn that 
it has been successfully applied tu the reproduc- 
tion of photographic images on the glass. In the 
delicate operation with ferns above mentioned, 
the sand makes its impression through the thin 
parts of the frond, but is stopped by the thickest 
parts and the stems; and thus a fern properly 
shaded is, so to speak, engraved on the glass. In 
the same way, a photographic portrait on a col- 


lodion film may be engraved on the glass by a 
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shower of sand, and, by proper treatment, preserve 
all its lights and shades. 

Some years ago, globules of quicksilver were 
found near the Cudgegony River, in New South 
Wales, and were sup to have dropped from a 
broken barometer. But recent explorations in the 
same locality have brought to light a deposit of 
ore of mercury ; an important fact, as will be best 
understood by metallurgists. 

Certain members of the Royal Society of Tas- 
mania are interesting themselves about ‘ Esparto 

? with a view to the growth of that useful 
ibre in Van Diemen’s Land. This s, as most 
readers are aware, is brought from Spain, and is 
used for the manufacture of paper. If it can be 
introduced at the antipodes, a paper-mill is to be 
‘built near Hobarton, and the colony will make 
paper for itself. Lively expectations of success are 
entertained, seeing that a ton of paper sells for ten 
times the cost of the grass. 

The meeting of the British Association is to be 
held earlier than usual, and will take place on 
August 2d, at Edinburgh, where an active session 
is anticipated. The President, Sir William Thom- 
son, will no doubt take a comprehensive survey 
of achievements in physical science and in natural 
erat which have been effected since Professor 

uxley delivered last year his able exposition of 
biological science. The long vacation has begun, 
but there is a fair prospect that scientific topics 
will enliven it for some weeks. 

An early summary of the census has been laid 
before parliament by the Registrar-general, from 
which we learn, that in the ten years since 1861, 
the population of England and Wales has increased 
by 2,637,884; that in Scotland the increase is 
296,319; while in Ireland there is a decrease of 
396,000. The total in England and Wales is 
22,704,108; of whom 11,040,403 are males, and 
11,663,705 females. The grand total in the United 
Kingdom amounts to 31,465,480. If numbers give 
strength, then are we stronger than in 1861. If 
we are also wiser, then may we hope to use that 
strength to better advantage than ever before. 

It seems as if the world will in time become as 
familiar with tunnels through mountains as it now 
is with undersea telegraph cables; and we may be 
sure that what is done in Europe will be outdone 
in America. A beginning is now in progress on 
a line of railway which is to connect Boston with 
Troy, on the Hudson River. Between these two 
places rises a range of hills, the Hoosaés, about 
2600 feet in height, through which a tunnel 25,000 
feet in length is to be pierced. When finished, the 
width will be twenty-four feet, the height twenty 
feet. About 15,000 feet are already excavated, and 
the work is carried on at the rate of fifteen feet a day 
through quartzite rock and mica schist, the machin- 
ery employed being drills driven by compressed air. 

rofessor Ansted has made a series of experi- 
ments on the temperature of the earth by boring 
into the rock in different of the tunne 
a the Alps. Contrary to expectation, he finds 
that the temperature increases largely in descend- 
ing below the surface of a mountain, as it does in 
descending below the general average surface or 
below a plain. He is to repeat his experiments 
this summer, with a view to detect error. By the 
way, Professor Ansted says it is a mistake to call 
the tunnel the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and that its 


ROSA MUNDL 
O Ross of May-time, 
Whose lips in play-time, 
By night or day-time, 
Like leaves divide, 
What verse could render, 
Though ne’er so tender, 
Thy summer splendour, 
Thy scented pride? 
What flag that quivers 
By running rivers, 
What star that shivers, 
What bud that blows, 
Than thine is wearer 
Of beauty rarer, 
More perfect, fairer, 
O mystic Rose ? 


Whence came thy lightness, 
Thy warmth, thy whiteness, 
Thy ruddy brightness, 

Thy sheen-ful shower? 
What soft airs sped thee, 
What fresh fields bred thee, 
What rich dews fed thee, 

O fleshly flower? 

What suns, what thunder 
Gave thee their wonder, 
What moist mould under, 

What clouds above ? 
Until thy sweetness 
Of its completeness 
Took earth to witness, 

O Rose of love? 


Thy fervid petals 
Seem molten metals, 
For on them settles 

A crimson bloom : 
Thy leaves, broad-blowing, 
With sunshine glowing, 
Are over-flowing 

With warm perfume. 
And oh! each blossom 
Upon thy bosom ! 
Would any lose ’em, 

That once had found? 
Who would surrender, 
That held its splendour, 
Thy stalk so slender, 

Flexile, and round ? 


O Rose of pleasure, 
O endless treasure, 
But little leisure 

For joy is ours. 
The birds of laughter 
Build in man’s rafter, 
But flee it after 

The first bright hours. 
In Summer blended, 
The Spring is ended, 
The earth is splendid, 

Life is at noon ; 
All seems repeating: 
‘While Time is fleeting, 
Love is retreating, 

O Rose, and June!” 


Next week will be commenced in this Journal 
an Original Novel, entitled 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
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